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FOREIGN OFFICE, Yl 
SOOQOUGOCOUC UOC XK KCK 
XY KAXKEK 


289 
Ge 23/565, Ge 23/554 


1( 


aN ‘May, 1947. 


Dear Miss Maclean, 


’ . . 


Purther to our telephone conversation on 29th May, as 
it appears that your gopies of telegrams G/317-Of 23rd May, 
and B3.G.0.0, 8268 Pol”89105/4,7 of 27th May have not reached 
you, I think I should clarify the position as regaris the 
legal movement of Jews from Germany into Palestine. 


Mx. Wilkinson asked Edmond to obtain for him advance 
notice of these iovements, We asked Political Division 
Berlin, to repeat to us for information telegrams sddressed 
to Paris on this subject. The above quoted signal fron 
Berlin indicated that all signals to Paris on the subject 
are already repeated to the Foreign Office. 


In the circumstances, Mr, Wilkinson might find it more 
convenient to make his own arrangements with German Division 
to be placed on the Distribution list, 


Yours sincerely, 





“EN CLAIR ACTION COPY 


INWARD TELEGRAM 


: 


MmOMAV INA" 
LOIAT 74 





CYPHER 
(Paraphrasing 
unnecessary) 


Be, OUTWARD TELEGRAM 


(This telegram is of particular secrecy and s 
retained by the authorised recipient and not pa 





PORSIGN OFFICE. 
OFF O4CESO CEES OCCEREO CEES COO ECEECE TES 4 
ROOK 
| =, #9 ies 
b 3 
8 3.25/906/0- 03655 aad 
é 
May, 19,7. 


You spoke to me on the telephone yesterday about figures in 
respect of Jewish displaced persons and refuzecs in Germeny and 
ustria, and the numbers wishing to go to Palestine. 


I an confirming the information I gave you at the time, viz. 
So far as the British Zones are concerned your requirements can be 
met from statistics already furnished to this Department. and so far 
as the other cones are concerned the number in each case wishing to 
go to Palestine ie estimated at 90%o0f the holding figure. 


The first set of figures is rendered at Annex 1; subsequently 
the return will be made to you at monthly intervals. I cannot 
advise you at this stage when the next official movement of Jews to 
Palestine under operation "Grand Mational” will take place, but 
the necessary machinery has been set in motion to enable us to 
keep you posted in advance. The plan envisages one movement per 
month of approximately 400 Jews. 


Ry the way, I should be in Germany before the next lot of 
figures is ready for you, my place here being taken by 
Miss A. J. Simmons, who will be available on the extension number 
given above. 


(J. SDMOND) 


Ae Uelis Wilkinson, Ce» 
Poreign Office, 
Refugee Department, 
London, 5.W.1l. 





ANNEX 1 
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JEWISH D.Ps AND REFUGEES 


23-3 SS Cs os 
——-— = 


— + 


No .Rezistered _ 


- er ow | — - 


11,785 D.Ps 
1,800 Y llegal 
Infiltrees 


1255755 


-Ps and 


fugees 
2,229 D.Ps 


AUSTRIA 


———- -——-— 


2,251 D.Ps 


6,056 D.Ps 
2),,388 Refugees 


615 


‘X: Estimated to be 90%. 


__No Registered _ 


__‘ishing to go to Palestine 


-__ 


7,094 
1,800 
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Xe 


_ Wishing to go to Palestine 


2,072 
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SECRET. 


P.. 27, 
11th July, 1946. 


PALESTINE. 


COMBINED STUDY OF REPORT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE. 


RECOMMENDATION 1: JEWISH REFUGEES IN EUROPE. 


NOTE BY THE BRITISH DELEGATION. 


1. The Anglo-American Committee were required, by paragraphs 2 and 4 
of their terms of reference, to examine the position of Jewish refugees in Euro- 
pean countries and to make such recommendations as might be necessary to 
meet the immediate needs of the situation, either by remedial action in Europe 
or by providing facilities for emigration to and settlement in countries outside 
Europe. 


2. These matters are dealt with in Recommendation 1 of the Report of 
the Anglo-American Committee. 

The Committee recognised that Palestine alone could not meet the emigra- 
tion needs of the Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution; but they saw 
no hope of substantial assistance in finding homes for them in other countries. 
They therefore recommended that the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
United States “‘together, and in association with other countries, should 
endeavour immediately to find new homes for all such displaced persons, irre- 
spective of creed or nationality, whose ties with their former communities have 
been irreparably broken.’’ 


3. It must therefore be admitted that the enquiries and findings of the 
Anglo-American Committee under this part of their terms of reference have not 
advanced in any way the prospects of facilitating the emigration to countries 
other than Palestine of those Jews who wish to escape from the countries in 
Europe where they have been the subject of persecution. The Committee offer 
no practical help towards the solution of this problem: they have merely thrown 
it back for solution by the Governments of the United Kingdom and United 
States ‘‘ together, and in association with other countries.’’ 


4. There can be no doubt that Arab opposition to the Committee’s second 
recommendation, for the settlement of 100,000 Jewish immigrants in Palestine, 
would be much stronger if this movement were begun before any indication had 
been given that other countries outside Europe would make a contribution towards 
this problem by receiving a proportion of the displaced persons for whom homes 
must be found outside Europe. It is therefore of special importance to the settle- 
ment of the Palestine problem that practical progress should be made at the 
earliest possible date towards a solution of the problem of displaced persons in 
Europe. 

The United Kingdom Government have already taken the initiative in 
promoting the settlement of those of the 200,000 Polish troops who are unwilling 
to return to Poland—and also of their dependants and of the substantial number 
of civilian Polish refugees who are now in British territory. 


5. The general problem of the resettlement of refugees has recently been 
under consideration by the Special Refugees Committee of the United Nations. 
Their Report, after consideration by the Economic and Social Council, will be 
referred to Member Governments and submitted to the General Assembly in 
September next. ; 
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It is important that the Governments of the United States and Uniteu 
Kingdom should spare no effort, in the negotiations which they are now con- 
ducting within the framework of the United Nations, to bring into existence 
at the earliest possible moment an international organisation which will be 
capable of dealing effectively with the problem of refugees and displaced persons 
as a whole. 

Meanwhile, it seems desirable that the United Nations should at once call 
upon all Member Governments to consider what contribution they can make 
towards the solution of this problem by receiving in territories under their control 
a proportion of the refugees and displaced persons in Europe. 


3 


6. The question of creating in European countries conditions in which Jews 
can live free from discrimination and oppression is dealt with in a separate paper 
on Human Rights (P. 2). 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1, 
Lith July, 1946. 
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REPORT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 
COMBINED StuDy OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE REPORT. 


Recommendation 2: Settlement of 100,000 Jewish Immigrants in Palestine. 


1. This memorandum embodies the results of discussions held in London 
from the 17th to 27th June between official representatives, civil and military. 
of the British and United States Governments led by Sir Norman Brook, 
Additional Secretary of the British Cabinet, and the Honourable W. Averell 
Harriman, United States Ambassador in London. 

The object of these discussions was to study the physical and economic 
problems which would be involved in giving effect to the proposal, made in 
Recommendation 2 of the Report of the Anglo-American Committee, that 
100,000 Jewish refugees should be transferred from Europe and settled in 
Palestine; and to prepare a practical plan so.that this movement could be begun 
without delay, if it were decided to give effect to this recommendation of the 
Anglo-American Committee. The discussions have been limited to the physical 
and economic problems involved. No account has been taken of the political 
and military repercussions of such a movement in Palestine and the Middle 
East. Nor has any allowance been made for the interaction between this 
movement and the consequences of giving effect to the other recommendations 
of the Report. 

Part I of this memorandum discusses the main problems involved in the 
physical movement of 100,000 Jews into Palestine and their settlement there. 
Part II contains an outline plan for the movement. The Annexes include more 
detailed information about the numbers and categories of Jews in the European 
countries under Allied occupation, and the problems of accommodating and 
settling this number of Jews in Palestine. 


Target. 
2. The target to be aimed at is that described in Recommendation 2, viz. :— 


(a) To issue in 1946 100,000 immigration certificates for the admission into 
Palestine of Jews who have been the victims of Nazi and Fascist 
persecution; and 

(b) To secure their actual immigration into Palestine as rapidly as conditicns 
will permit. 

3. The British Delegation raised the question whether any proportion of 
the 100,000 certificates should be withheld for the purpose of checking illegal 
immigration. Thus, it was suggested that, when the movement had started, any 
illegal immigration should be counted against the figure of 100,000. The question 
was also raised whether, at the time when the movement began, any accumulated 
excess over the present immigration quota should be debited against the 100,000. 

The United States Delegation reserved its position on these points, and 
it was agreed that they must be reserved for later consideration in connection 
with the recommendation (No. 6) of the Anglo-American Committee on the 
general question of illegal immigration into Palestine. 


Method of Selection. 


4. The Anglo-American Committee estimated that at the time of their 
Report there were in Germany, Austria and Italy some 98,000 Jews trom other 
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countries. These then represented about 10 per cent. of the total number of 
displaced persons. Since then the numbers have increased. The latest returns 
obtained from the control authorities in countries under Allied occupation are 
given in Annexes I and II. These show that the total number of Jewish displaced 
oon in Germany, Austria and Italy is now 133,320, of whom 84,020 are 
iving in assembly centres. Of this total 115,570 are anxious to immigrate to 
Palestine. 

The Jews now represent nearly 13 per cent. of the total number of displaced 
persons. The percentage varies from one area to another—in the United States 
Zones of Germany and Austria it is 17 per cent., compared with only 4 per 
cent. in the British Zones, while in Italy it is as high as 57 per cent. 


5. There is ample evidence that Jews have been moving into the western 
Zones in the hope of securing onward passage to Palestine. If, therefore, 100,000 
Jews are to be sent to Palestine from Europe, it is most important that they 
should be selected in such a way as to make it clear to Jews in eastern Europe 
that they will not improve their chances of reaching Palestine by moving into 
the occupied areas. It is, therefore, recommended that in the first instance 
selection should be limited to Jewish displaced persons and persecutees who are 
already in the western Zones of Germany and Austria or in Italy. If it is found 
that the whole of the 100,000 cannot be drawn from those countries, the balance 
of the 100,000 certificates (less any which it may be decided to deduct for illegal 
immigration) should be allocated to other countries of eastern and south-eastern 
Europe, in proportions to be determined in agreement between the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and United States, for the benefit of orphaned Jewish 
children in those countries. 


6. The method of selection proposed in the preceding paragraph should go 
far to check the infiltration into the western Zones of Jews who are anxious to 
emigrate to Palestine. There are, however, additional measures which should 
be taken to check this infiltration. Thus, after the movement of the 100,000 has 
been approved, the control authorities in the British and United States Zones 
should be authorised to refuse displaced persons care and treatment to all persons 
not already registered as displaced persons or persecutees who apply thereafter 
for such assistance. This would not preclude the grant of more limited assistance, 
at the discretion of either Government. Secondly, the control authorities should 
be instructed to apply, as the movement of the 100,000 proceeds, a progressive 
policy of closing and dis-establishing the special assembly centres in which Jews 
have been segregated. The Jewish element in the displaced persons population 
would thus be concentrated, progressively, into a smaller number of camps. 
Thirdly, the Governments of the United Kingdom and United States should 
seek to enlist the assistance of organised Jewish agencies in discouraging further 
infiltration of Jews into Germany, Austria and Italy. 


Priority Groups. 


7. In Germany, Austria and Italy, first priority should be given to those 
in camps (one of the objects of the movement being to secure the clearance and 
closure of the camps), second priority to those who were liberated in Germany 
and Austria but are not in camps, and third priority to others not in camps. 


8. Within these groups, priority would be given, first, to skilled workmen 
in the building and affiliated trades and to agricultural workers; secondly, to 
children under 12 years of age; thirdly, to persons permanently incapacitated for 
gainful employment; and, fourthly, to persons over 60 years of age. The 
immediate families of the individuals in these classes would be accorded the same 
priority as the individuals themselves. 

Annex IT shows the numbers in each of these categories in assembly centres 
in the British and United States Zones of Germany and Austria. ; 


9. Outside Germany, Austria and Italy certificates would be issued only 
to orphaned Jewish children. 


10. No recommendation is made on the question whether or in what form 
a public announcement should be made regarding the method of selection of 
immigrants, as it is considered that a decision on this question should be deferred 
until conclusions have been reached in respect of the recommendations made by 
the Anglo-American Committee regarding future immigration. (Recommen- 
dation 6.) 
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Certificate-issuing Agency. 


11. The certificates would be issued by the Jewish Agency in accordance 
with a directive agreed between the United Rinbdor and United States Govern- 
ments. <A draft of this directive is reproduced in Annex III. 

In Allied occupied areas or countries, the Zone Commander or the British 
member of the Allied Control Commission would exercise general supervision 
and control over the issue of certificates by the Agency and its representatives. 
For this purpose, British liaison officers would be attached and subject to the 
Zone Commander or British member of the Commission, and immediate responsi- 
bility for the supervision of the Agency’s representatives and for the security 
screening of immigrants would be vested in these officers. The liaison officers 
would also be responsible for arranging with the Passport Control authorities 
for the grant of visas to approved immigrants. 

The United Kingdom Government would provide the number of liaison 
officers required by the United States Zone Commanders; and in the United 
States Zones these officers would have the status and privileges of Allied 
Liaison Officers for Repatriation. In these Zones the representatives of the 
Jewish Agency would serve under the immediate direction and control of the 
British liaison officers. 

Parallel arrangements would be made in British occupation zones by the 
United Kingdom Government, and in Italy arrangements designed to achieve 
the same object would be made by the Supreme Allied Commander. 

The United Kingdom Government would ask the French Government to 
make similar arrangements for their zones of occupation. 

If at a later stage certificates can be granted to orphaned Jewish children 
in other countries of eastern and south-eastern Europe, the United Kingdom 
Government would be responsible for making appropriate arrangements with 
Governments or Allied Control Commissions in those countries for the admission, 
supervision and functions of representatives of the Jewish Agency charged with 
selection of eligible Jewish immigrants from those countries. 


Transportation. 


12.—(a) General Principles—The Government of the United States would 
assume responsibility for the movement from Germany, Austria and Italy to 
Palestine, except that the necessary rolling-stock and train guards for movements 
between a Zone not occupied by United States forces and a port of embarkation 
would be furnished by the originating Zone. For the movement to Palestine of 
immigrants, if any, to whom certificates might be allotted in other countries, 
the British Consul-General or the British member of the Allied Control Com- 
mission would be responsible with the assistance and co-operation of the Allied 
military authorities, the Jewish Agency and other agencies and Governments 
concerned. 

(b) Logistics—The United States Government would designate a co- 
ordinator of the entire movement and, according to the decision on the monthly 
rate of immigration (see paragraph 14 below), the movement would take place 
entirely through Italian ports or partly through Italian ports and partly through 
a Channel port. Movement would commence in Italy, in order to clear necessary 
staging areas. Converted Victory ships would be provided by the United States 
Government for the purpose, and the assistance of organised relief agencies 
would be employed as appropriate throughout. 


Reception in Palestine. 


13. The Jewish Agency would be responsible for establishing camps it 
Palestine, one of which might be designated as a staging camp for the immediate 
reception of the immigrants on their arrival. The control processes incidental 
to immigration would be carried out in the staging camp. The Agency would 
also be responsible for constructing and maintaining one or more residential 
camps in which the immigrants would remain until more permanent arrangements 
for their housing could be made. 

The Agency would be accorded the normal facilities for greeting the 
immigrants at the port of arrival and providing them with amenities there: 
but clearance through the port would be the sole responsibility of the Palestine 
Government. 
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The Palestine Government would provide the transport between the port 
of arrival and the staging camp, though the expenditure incurred would be 
recoverable from the Jewish Agency. The Agency would be responsible for 
providing transport between the staging camp and the residential camps. 

All control processes, on arrival or in the staging camp, would be conducted 
under the sole authority of the Palestine Government. The Agency would, 
however, provide all services in the camps—including welfare, rehabilitation, 
technical training and the like, but excluding supervision and security. 

The Agency would also be responsible for the administration of approved 
schemes of rehabilitation and technical training outside the camps. 

The construction of housing and ancillary buildings and works for the 
permanent settlement of the immigrants would be the responsibility of the Jewish 
Agency, the Palestine Government affording such facilities as could properly be 
given. The absorption of the immigrants in the community, in gericalbare or 
industry, would also be the responsibility of the Jewish Agency. 


Rate of Movement. 


14. The United States Delegation submitted a memorandum, which had 
been handed to the Department of State by the Jewish Agency, outlining the 
proposals of the Agency for the reception and absorption of these immigrants 
Subsequently it was learned from Mr. E. Kaplan, Treasurer of the Agency, that 
these proposals were based on an immigration quota commencing with 10,000 a 
month, the majority of the immigrants being retained in staging or residential 
camps for a period of from one to three months before they were absorbed into 
the general community. This figure is based on the assumption that permanent 
housing could be provided for 7,500 persons a month. The United States 
Delegation suggested that the British authorities might wish to confer with 
representatives of the Agency with respect to the details of this memorandum 
The British Delegation considered, however, that such discussions would be 
inappropriate at this stage. 

The British Delegation believe that it would be impracticable to arrange for 
the accommodation and absorption of more than 4,000 immigrants a month, with 
an average stay in camp of about 2} months. They have pointed out that the 
accommodation suailasle for the Jewish community in Palestine is already 
seriously congested (the shortage is estimated at 73,000 rooms with share of 
conveniences), that 11,000 ex-Service men and women, of whom nearly two-thirds 
are believed to have no living quarters, will be returning to Palestine during the 
next few months, and that the amount of further “‘ squeezing up’’ which is 
possible is consequently negligible. It would therefore be necessary to provide 
new dwellings for the great majority of the immigrants, and the British Delega- 
tion consider that the provision of permanent (as opposed to camp) accommodation 
for some 2,300 persons a month would be the maximum that could be hoped for. 
Even to attain this target some 28,000 building operatives, most of whom would 
need training, would have to be added to the present strength of the building 
industry in Palestine. This target for new building is considerably less than 
the accommodation which would actually be required if the rate of immigration 
were fixed at 4,000 a month, and would entail facing an increase in the 
existing congestion for the next three years. 

Annex iv includes a more detailed statement of the estimates of the British 
Delegation and the Jewish Agency regarding the rate at which this accommoda- 
tion could be provided, and a comparative analysis of the two estimates. 


15. The preceding paragraph relates the rate of immigration to the rate 
at which permanent housing can be constructed for the immigrants. Whatever 
increase may be achieved in the rate of construction of permanent housing, this 
factor must determine the rate at which the immigrants can be released from the 
transit camps. Whether it should also determine the rate of intake into the 
camps, and thus the pace of the movement as a whole, turns on the relative 
disadvantages of keeping these Jewish refugees for long periods in displaced 
persons’ camps in Europe or in transit camps in Palestine. 


16. A final decision on the maximum rate of movement could not in any 
event be taken without regard to political considerations, connected with 
conditions both in Europe and in Palestine, which go beyond the scope of the 
present discussions. The rates of immigration which have been taken as a basis 
for the calculations in this memorandum are, therefore, 4,000 and 10,000 a 
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month—though estimates above the latter figure have been made for transporta- 
tion in Appendix A of Part II. Nothing in the report is intended to preclude 
either Government from pressing for a higher or a lower figure. 


Direct cost of moving and absorbing the immigrants. 


17. The following table shows the direct cost of moving and absorbing 
100,000 immigrants (excluding the cost of transport, which the United States 
Government have offered to bear) as estimated respectively by the British Delega- 
tion and by the Jewish Agency. 


British Delegation Jewish Agency 
millions of pounds. millions of pounds. 
Transitional Assistance ... 4-9 6-8 to 8-8 
Housing... ‘ae ie 14 to 28 12:5 to 12-8 
Absorption (including 
maintenance of children) 85 33°8 to 42:5 
Total Ws --- 1089 to 117-9 53-1 to 64-1 


The Jewish Agency have allowed for somewhat more elaborate services in 
the camps than have the British Delegation. There is little difference between the 
lower estimate of the cost of permanent housing given by the British Delegation 
and the estimate given by the Jewish Agency, but both estimates assume the 
success of a type of prefabricated building which is still in the experimental 
stage. The British Delegation have therefore thought it well to quote an 
alternative higher figure, which represents the cost of housing the immigrants in 
structures of types which have actually been built in Palestine. 


18. The main difference between the two estimates is in the cost of 
absorption, 7.¢., the capital expenditure necessary to enable productive work to 
be found for the earners among the immigrants. The Jewish Agency holds that 
Palestine has an expanding economy into which these earners could readily be 
absorbed. The British Delegation, on the other hand, while agreeing that 
employment could be found for them over the next two or three years, regard 
the situation beyond that time as highly problematical. Many branches of 
Palestinian industry cannot hope to survive the impact of competitive goods 
from overseas and much of Palestine’s agriculture is only economic so long as 
the present world food shortage exists and agricultural products cannot be 
imported from abroad. The British Delegation hold that, if 100,000 Jewish 
immigrants were now admitted to Palestine, widespread unemployment would 
develop when more normal economic conditions returned; and that this could 
be prevented only by undertaking at an earlier stage a drastic reorganisation 
of both industry and agriculture, for which heavy capital investment would be 
required. The need for a subsequent expansion of the Jewish economy in 
Palestine, is, however, put forward by the British Delegation, not as a reason 
against the admission of 100,000 immigrants. but as a factor in their estimate 
of the capital expenditure which that immigration would involve. Against the 
possibility that widespread unemployment would develop in Palestine with the 
return of more normal economic conditions, there is the fact of present 
unemployment of Jews in camps in Europe and the unrest and the feeling of 
frustration and hopelessness arising out of mass idleness. 


19. The British Delegation have assumed that, while half the earners 
might be absorbed by the investment of the same capital sum per head as has 
obtained in the past, adjusted to present prices, an investment of twice this 
sum would be required in respect of the other half. The investment per 
immigrant on this basis would be £850 if housing is excluded, or from £990 
to £1,130 if housing is included. The figures adopted by the Jewish Agency 
are from £338 to £425 a head if housing is excluded, or from £463 to £553 a 
head if housing is included. The difference between these figures is the 
main cause of the difference between the total estimates of the British Delegation 
and of the Jewish Agency. If, however, the assumptions taken by the British 
Delegation are applied to the Agency’s figures and an addition is made for 
agricultural land (which is omitted from the latter) there is little difference 
between the two estimates. 

The latest estimate given by Mr. Robert Nathan in his book *‘ Palestine : 
Problem and Promise ’’ for the cost of absorbing an average immigrant, reduced 
to present price levels, is £1,060, including housing, which supports the figure 
given by the British Delegation. 
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20. The British Delegation do not consider that it would be safe to place 
the cost of the reception, temporary maintenance and subsequent permanent 
absorption into the community of 100,000 immigrants at any figure less than 
£100 millions, from public or private sources. 

The Jewish Agency have informed President Truman that, even if the 
requested outside assistance should not be forthcoming, they are prepared to 
bear the entire cost, as they estimate it, of the immigration into and settlement 
in Palestine of the 100,000 Jews. 


Provision of materials and supplies. 


21. Full details are not yet available of the quantity of materials which 
would be involved in the construction of accommodation, both temporary and 
permanent, for the immigrants, but the bulk of these materials (other than a 
portion of the cement) would have to be imported from overseas. The main 
requirements for the British Delegation’s programme would be cement, mild 
steel bars, timber, pipes, pig iron, foundry coke, wire rods and copper sheet. 
Further enquiry is being made to ascertain the extent to which these materials 
would be available in the United Kingdom or in the British and United States 
Zones in Germany for export to Palestine, but it seems probable that part at 
least would have to be drawn from other sources. It would be necessary to be 
assured that they would be made available to the extent required; and any 
supplies obtained by the Jewish Agency for the purpose ae, be regarded as 
additional to Palestine’s ordinary quota in respect both of commodities and of 
shipping. The United States and United Kingdom supply authorities should 
lend all appropriate assistance in this regard. 


22. The British and United States Governments should recognise the need 
for increasing the Palestine quotas of imported food-stufis to the extent 
necessitated by the addition of 100,000 persons to the population and should 
assist in making available non-quota items. 


23. Contributions from various sources in the United States towards the 
cost of the immigration should be exempt from currency quota restrictions. 


General Financial Effect. 


24. The British Delegation have submitted a note dealing with the general 
financial effect of admitting 100,000 Jewish immigrants into Palestine, including 
the consequential expenditure on behalf of the Arab population and on other 
Government Services. 

It is agreed that the Report of the Anglo-American Committee is intended 
to be read as a whole, and the start of the movement of the 100,000 Jews should 
be accompanied by the initiation of the various proposals of the Committee for the 
improvement of Arab standards of life. The houtes given in this note have not, 
however, been examined in detail as they are connected with other recommenda- 
tions which fall outside the scope of the present discussions. The note will 
require consideration at a later stage, but it is brought to notice here as it has 
a bearing on the immigration problem. 


Ele 
OvuTLINE PLAN. 


1. Target. 


To issue in 1946 100,000 certificates for admission into Palestine of Jews 
who have been victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution, and to effect their actual 
immigration as rapidly as conditions will permit. 


oN Phasing. 


_Average of per month beginning . (Movement may 
begin at lower rate and increase sufficiently to attain average.) 


3. Method of Selection. 
(a) Geographical Allocation of Certificates. 

(1) All certificates (less any which it may be decided to deduct for illegal 
immigrants entering Palestine after ) to be allocated initially for 
issue in Germany, Austria and Italy. 

(2) Unused balance, if any, of certificates not required to permit all eligible 
Jews in Germany, Austria and Italy desiring to enter Palestine to do so to be 
allocated to other countries of eastern and south-eastern Europe for issue to 
orphaned Jewish children in proportions to be determined in agreement between 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States. 





(b) Priority Groups. 

(1) Among eligible Jews in Germany, Austria and Italy, priority in the issue 
of certificates and transfer to Palestine will, as far as possible without breaking 
up family groups and without delaying the rate of emigration, be given in the 
following order :— 


(i) Those in camps. : 
(ii) Those not in camps who were liberated in Germany and Austria. 
(iii) Others not in camps. 


(2) Within each of the above groups priority will be given to the following 
classes :— 
(i) Skilled workmen in the building and affiliated trades; agricultural 
workers. 
(ii) Children under 12 years of age. 
(111) Persons permanently incapacitated for gainful employment. 
(iv) Persons over 60 years of age. 


(3) The immediate families of the individuals in the classes set forth in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) will be accorded the same priorities as such individuals. 
(4) In other countries of eastern and south-eastern Europe any available 
certificates will be issued only to orphaned Jewish children below 17 years of age. 


(c) Issue of Certificates. 

(1) The Jewish agency for Palestine will issue certificates to eligible Jews 
in accordance with the provisions of a directive (in the terms proposed in 
Annex ['IT) to be issued by the Government of the United Kingdom. 

(2) In Allied occupied areas or countries, the Zone Commander or the British 
member of the Allied Control Commission, respectively, will exercise general 
supervision and control over the issue of certificates by the Jewish Agency and 
its representatives. 

The United Kingdom Government will provide liaison officers to assist Zone 
Commanders in carrying out these duties and to be responsible for security 
screening of persons awarded or requesting certificates. 

(3) The United Kingdom Government will be responsible for seeing that 
appropriate arrangements are made in the French Zones of Occupation, in Poland 
and in other countries of eastern and south-eastern Europe. 


4. Transportation to Palestine. 
(a) Movement from Occupied Areas. 


(1) The overland portion of the movement will be accomplished by rail in 
box cars (heated during winter months) or coaches if available. Railway rolling 
stock and train guards, which will carry through to destination, will be furnished 
by the Originating Zone. Each train will carry approximately 1,000 persons. 
Feeding facilities will be established as determined by the respective Zone 
Commanders. 

(2) Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean Theatre, will be requested 
to provide rail, port, and staging facilities in Italy as required. The Italian 
Government through SACMED will be requested to provide facilities required 
in excess of those military facilities which can be made available. 

(3) Other factors may dictate the use of a Channel port for a portion of the 
movement, which might include as a maximum all Jews to be moved from 
Germany and Austria. 

(4) Within total allotments to the respective areas, initial allotment of 
certificates will be made to Italy and initial movement will be from Italy to clear 
necessary facilities in that area for use as staging centres. 





(b) Water Movement. 

(1) Necessary ocean shipping in the form of converted Victory ships, appro- 
priately staffed, will be provided by the United States. ae 

(2) Time factors and ship requirements are attached as Appendix ‘* A.”’ 


(c) General. 

(1) Administrative arrangements will be concluded between a Co-ordinator 
of Movement designated by the United States and GOC-BAOR, GOC-BTA, 
CG-UFSET, SACMED, and CG—-USFA. 

(2) The assistance of organised relief agencies will be employed as appro- 
priate throughout. 


(d) Movement from Non-Occupied Areas. 

If certificates are issued to Jews in any country other than Germany, Austria 
and Italy, the British Consul-General or the British Member of the Allied Control 
Commission will be responsible for the identification, documentation, collection, 
staging and transportation of such Jews. In carrying out the above respon- 
sibilities he will make the necessary arrangements with :— 


(1) the Governments concerned, 

(2) the United States military authorities whose assistance may be required 
; to accomplish transportation to Palestine, 

(3) such Jewish Agency personnel as may be of assistance to him. 


5. Reception in Palestine. 
(a) Arrival. 
Clearance through the port will be the sole responsibility of the Palestine 
Government, the Jewish Agency being accorded the normal facilities to greet the 
immigrants and provide them with amenities. 


/ 


(b) Staging Camp. 

The Jewish Agency will set up camps on approved sites for the reception of 
the immigrants. One of these camps might be designated as a staging camp at 
which all the control processes incidental to immigration will be carried out, the 
immigrants being then transferred to one or other of the remaining camps, here 
described as ‘‘ residential camps’ or, alternatively, cleared immediately on 
evidence that appropriate accommodation is available. 

The control processes mentioned above will be carried out under the sole 
authority of the Palestine Government. All other services in the staging camp, 
including welfare with the exception of supervision and security, will be the 
responsibility of the Jewish Agency under the general supervision of the Palestine 
Government. 


(c) Transport. 

Transport between port and staging camp will be provided by the Palestine 
Government on application by the Jewish Agency, which will be responsible for 
the relevant expenditure. Transport between the staging camp and the residential 
camps will be provided by the Jewish Agency. 


(d) Residential Camps. 


The Jewish Agency will be responsible for constructing and maintaining the 
residential camps and for providing all services except general superintendence 
and security. In particular, the Jewish Agency will be entrusted with the 
administration of approved schemes of rehabilitation and technical training in 
or outside the camps. 


(e) Settlement and Absorption. 

The construction of housing and ancillary buildings and works for the per- 
manent settlement of the immigrants will be the responsibility of the Jewish 
Agency. 


(NoTE.—The use of the term ‘‘ Jewish Agency ’’ above is not intended to 
preclude from association with the Jewish Agency in the maintenance 
of the camps and the provision of services any organisation from which 
the Jewish Agency may, with the approval of the Palestine Government, 
obtain assistance to these ends.) 





APPENDIX ‘‘ A.” 


MoveMENT Time Factors AND Suippinc REQUIREMENTS. 


Time in 
months 
Ships (including 
Alternative No. of Turnaround Lift per (Victories) 2 months 
Immigrants per month. Time. Ship. required. positioning). 


A.—From Mediterranean Ports. 


4,000 14 days 1,000 : 27 
12,000 14 days 1,000 1] 
20,000 14 days 1,000 7 


B.—From Channel Ports. 


4,000 30 days 1,000 5 
12,000 30 days 1,000 14 


C—From Mediterranean and Channel Ports Combined. 


20,000— 
10,000—Med. 14 days 7) 
10,000—Channel 30 days i 1,000 { 12 § 


Note.—Shipping requirements have been weighted to allow for accidents 
and voyage repairs. 


ANNEX I. 


ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF JEWISH AND OTHER DISPLACED PERSONS IN THE THREE 
WESTERN ZONES OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, AND IN ITALY. 


Jewish D.Ps. Estimated 

Non- dowiak at NOTA DGLOF 
Jewish deters Jewish D.Ps. 
: D.Ps. In Outside ee er : 
Centres Centres Neier Seal 

: , to Palestine. 











Germany .... U.S. 468,000 892,000 76,000 52,000 24,000 68,000 
British 368,500 354,000 14,500 14,500 con 18,000 
French 45,500 | 44 000 1,500 500 1,000 1,350 


Austria wit U8, 43,000 | 32,000 11,000 | 7,000 4,000 9,000 
British 50,000 | 48,300 1,700 1,700 ry 1,600 
French 18,620 | 18,000 620 820 800 620 


ltaly = at 49,000 | 21,000 28,000 8,000 20,000 22,000 








Motels) 1,042,620 | 909,300 | 133,320} 84,020 | 49,300 | 115,570 


* These figures include all Displaced Persons, both inside and outside centres, except 
Volksdeutsche. 
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Annex III. 


RuLes GOVERNING ISSUE OF IMMIGRATION CERTIFICATES. DRAFT OF DIRECTIVE 
To JEWISH AGENCY. 


A.—Eligibility. 

1. One hundred thousand Jews who have been the victims of Nazi and 
Fascist persecution or who may have been impelled by their circumstances to leave 
the countries of their origin or who fled from persecution before the outbreak of 
the war are eligible for certificates. 


(2) In Italy and in United States, British and French Occupation Zones in 
Germany and Austria only those eligible Jews who were registered 
as D.Ps. or as Persecutees on or before .......................... may be 
awarded certificates. 

(b) In countries other than Germany, Austria and Italy certificates may be 
awarded only to eligible Jews who are orphaned and below 17 years 
of age. 


2. No eligible Jew shall be denied a certificate because of his political 
beliefs or utterances. 


3. Persons who are ineligible for admission to Palestine under the 
immigration laws now in force or who, as a result of military security screening 
to be administered by the British authorities, are declared ineligible for admission 
to Palestine will not be awarded certificates. 


B.—Allocation of Certificates. 


Allocation of certificates between the countries concerned will be made by 
the Palestine Administration in accordance with methods agreed between the 
United Kingdom and United States Governments. 


C.—Priority Groups. 

1. Among eligible Jews in Germany, Austria and Italy, priar ys in the issue 
of certificates and transfer to Palestine will, as far as possible without breaking 
up family groups and without delaying the rate of emigration, be given in the 
following order : 





(i) Those in camps. 
(ii) Those not in camps who were liberated in Germany and Austria. 
(iii) Others not in camps. 


2. Within each of the above groups priority will be given to the following 
classes :— 
(i) Skilled workmen in the building and affiliated trades; agricultural 
workers. 
(ii) Children under 12 years of age. 
(iii) Persons permanently incapacitated for gainful employment. 
(iv) Persons over 60 years of age. 


3. The immediate families of the individuals in the classes set forth in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 will be accorded the same priorities as such individuals. 


D.—Control of Agency Representatives. 


1. In Allied occupied areas or countries the Zone Commander or the British 
member of the Allied Control Commission, respectively, will exercise general 
supervision and control over the issue of certificates by the Agency and its 
representatives. In Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia such supervision will 
be exercised, as required, by the British Consular authorities. 


2. In United States and French Occupation Zones Agency representatives 
will serve under the immediate direction and control of British liaison officers. 


3. The United Kingdom Government will make appropriate arrangements 
with the Governments of Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia and with the 
Allied Control Commissions in ex-enemy countries in south-eastern Europe for 
the admission, supervision and functions of Agency representatives in those 
countries to permit the award of certificates to eligible Jews. 
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ANNEX IV. 


THe RATE AT WHICH IMMIGRANTS COULD BE ABSORBED IN PALESTINE. 


This Annex deals solely with the physical and economic aspects of the 
immigration proposed by the Anglo-American Committee, and takes no account 
of the military or political repercussions of such immigration. 

The Annex consists of three documents, the first submitted by the British 
Delegation, the second submitted by the Jewish Agency, and the third by a Sub- 
Committee appointed to examine the second in the light of the first. 


A.—Note by the British Delegation. 


It is, of course, impossible to make any really firm estimate of the economic 
rate of absorption of new immigrants in the absence of knowledge regarding— 


(a) the sex, age groups and qualifications of the persons for whom provision 
would have to be made; and 

(b) the extent to which the war-time industries of Palestine would be able to 
face competitive imports once the normal channels of trade are 
reopened. 


2. The rate of immigration would also be largely conditioned by the rate 
at which accommodation could be provided for the immigrants. There is already 
serious congestion in the accommodation available for both sections of the com- 
munity in Palestine, due to the shortage of building materials which has prevailed 
during the war and to the reservation of such materials for defence purposes. 
A recent survey showed a deficiency of 73,000 room-units (a room-unit is 
equivalent to one room with a share of conveniences), 19,800 school places and 
200 hospital beds in the Jewish section alone. The population density is at 
present about 2-3 persons per room unit; the urban deficiency is equivalent to 
the space properly required for about one-third of the present Jewish population. 


3. The position is made more difficult by the fact that 11,000 ex-Service 
men and women will return to Palestine within the next few months; of these, 
it is believed that 8,000 will have no living quarters. Even to-day, some 900 
ex-soldiers are sleeping in different places every night, sometimes in the streets 
in disused air-raid shelters. 


4. In these circumstances the amount of further ‘‘ squeezing up’’ which 
is possible is negligible; new dwellings would have to be provided for the 
immigrants and the rate of immigration would have to depend on the pace at 
which such provision could be made. 


5. No definite plan has yet been formulated for the reception of 100,000 
immigrants, but it seems clear that they would have to be received in the first 
instance into temporary camps and thence moved to more permanent accommoda- 
tion as it became available. There can, however, be no question of a mass 
movement from camps in Europe to camps in Palestine; the movement must be 
a gradual one. It is considered further that— 


(a) It would be undesirable to have more than 10,000 in the camps at one 
time. 

(b) The average perio in camps should not, if it can be avoided, exceed 
three months. 


There would probably be great difficulty in building more permanent accommoda- 
tion sufficiently fast to keep pace with releases from the camps, and from this 
aspect three months is regarded as the minimum practicable period of transitional 
residence. This period would also provide time for the training of immigrants in 
trades in which they could give useful service in Palestine, ¢.g., the building 
industry. 


6. Under such an arrangement, an intake of 4,000 immigrants a month 
would be possible, on the assumption that a certain proportion, ¢.g., children and 
skilled workers, could be absorbed without passing them through the camps. At 
this rate, 100,000 immigrants could be received in about two years. Subject to 
the proviso that a sufficient number of the immigrants would be capable of 
entering the building industry and could be speedily trained, it is estimated that 
permanent accommodation could be provided within three years; until the expiry 
of this period congestion would have to be faced. 
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7. As regards the absorption of this number of immigrants in the general 
economy of Palestine, the short-term prospects of employment are favourable. So 
long as the impact of competitive goods from overseas is not too severely felt by 
Palestinian industry, and so long as the world food situation remains so difficult 
as to render Palestinian agriculture economic, no slump need be anticipated 
under either of these heads of employment; indeed, there is a probability of 
expansion under the second head, as European markets are reopened to citrus 
products. There is a very substantial back-log to be overtaken in all branches 
of building affecting the Jewish community, and an increase in the general labour 
force will necessitate an increase in functional services also. The following is 
an estimate of the number of additional persons who could be employed in 
Palestine within the next three years if there is no material change in world 
conditions :— 


Agriculture ... aT en As ns 5,300 
Citrus ... =e a Re Ree , 5,000 
Building ~ 9 a Bas er 28,000 
Functional Services ... Kes a ir 12.700 

otal... 2 = ie 51.000 


8. As against this figure, some 11,000 service personnel are due for 
demobilisation during the present year and will have to be re-absorbed in the 
Jewish economy. 


9. Even with this set-off, however, it should be practicable to place in 
employment the earners from the 100,000 immigrants without causing widespread 
unemployment. 


10. These estimates are based on short-term prospects. The capacity for 
endurance in the developments of agriculture and industry brought about by 
artificial war circumstances has yet to be tested in more normal conditions. When 
prices of mixed farming products are forced by freer international trade to levels 
approaching world parities, it seems inevitable that a critical position will arise 
in agriculture, even assuming a further expansion of the citrus industry, and that 
a proportion of the agricultural labour will be competing in the labour market. 
There will also be a considerable reduction in the building industry once the 
initial housing programme is finished. In respect of other industries, some 
sections are highly vulnerable to foreign competition and the prospects of this 
section will be steadily worsened with an increasing import trade. It seems 
probable that the full peak employment (present employment plus the figures in 
paragraph 7) will decrease owing to the above-mentioned factors by figures 
somewhat of the following order :— 











Building ... Fea 5s ae sis sas ow 15,000 
Agriculture ae oe oad ae ok = 13,300 
Industry ... es ap i. 8 sh or 20,000 
Functional Services... on ra ve m 14,000 
Total worsening in above branches sh Yi 62,300 
Add release of building operatives from the Forces 2,000 
Total worsening ... he au 33 bs. 64,300 
Less increased employment in citrus industry st 5,000 
Net worsening... eS ay vs hy 59,300 


In other words, beyond the immediate future, there is likely to be a labour surplus 
of about 60.000 which will have to be absorbed by a general expansion of Jewish 
economy. 


11. Other factors bearing on the problem of absorbing a possible 100,000 
immigrants are dealt with in the following paragraphs. 


Cost of Transitional Accommodation and Maintenance. 


12. The cost of establishing a transit camp or group of camps of temporary 
buildings by ina of dealing with 10,000 immigrants at one time would be 
approximately £1,000,000. The cost of feeding and maintenance would be 
approximately £10 per head per month. The cost of providing the immigrants 
with clothing and personal necessities would be approximately £15 per head. 
The cost of administrative, medical, sanitary and social welfare services and 


ah 
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general charges would be approximately £250,000 per annum. The cost for 
100,000 immigrants over two vears would accordingly be :— 
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£ 
Capital set ee =e ay 1,000,000 
Recurrent: maintenance ... dur ve mt 4,400,000 
Total um pag bat ee viet 5,400,000 


This does not include the cost of occupational training of that proportion of the 
immigrants which would have to be fitted for absorption in industry. The most 
pressing need is for building labour; if, for example, 10,000 of the immigrants 
were to receive elementary training in this industry, the additional cost would 
be £260,000. Other courses of occupational training could be arranged only 
after agreement had been reached with Jewish industry in regard to the branches 
in which additional labour was likely to be required on other than a purely 
short-term basis. 


Cost of Permanent Housing. 


13. The average cost of constructing a room-unit, that is to say, a room, 
with a share of conveniences, suitable for the accommodation of 2-2-5 persons, 
would be £800 at present rates. This figure would be equally ee to urban 
and rural types. The cost of providing permanent accommodation for 100,000 
immigrants would accordingly be £32,000,000. It is preferable, however, not 
to dissociate the cost of housing that proportion of the immigrants who would 
go into agriculture from the capital requirements to permit of their absorption 
in that industry because, in addition to the actual dwelling, ancillary buildings 
are required both for agricultural purposes and by reason of the social structure 
of the settlements. The estimate in respect of the capital requirements for the 
absorption of 100,000 immigrants includes a factor for their housing and, with 
this borne in mind, the cost of accommodating that proportion of the immigrants 
should be deducted from the figure of £32 million. Following the present pattern 
of production, some 15 per cent. of the immigrants would be absorbed in agri- 
culture. The cost of accommodation for the balance would be £27 million. 


‘ 


14. This assumes accommodation by ‘‘ family’ units. If the children are 
separated and accommodated by the Youth Immigration Organisation, the cost 
for each child would vary between £72 and £330 according to the nature of the 
institution to be enlarged or provided. No modification of the estimated total 
given above can be made without precise information regarding the numbers and 
ages of children and the kind of institutional training proposed for various 
groups. 


15. Enquiries made by the Palestine Government in regard to the housing 
of demobilised servicemen suggest that a suitable type of pre-fabricated dwelling 
might be appropriate in certain rural areas. The cost would be about £580 
per unit erected and the saving per caput about £88. 


16. In the same connection, experiments are being conducted with local 
pre-fabricated buildings, but it is not yet possible to give final results. If a 
suitable type is evolved, it may be practicable to reduce the immediate cost of 
permanent accommodation to approximately £150 a head 


17. The cost of housing permanently 100,000 immigrants will, therefore, 
be approximately as follows :— 


£ 
In houses of types already successfully con- 
structed — ay ay Mee ea 27,000,000 
In local pre-fabricated buildings, should a 


suitable type be evolved 13,000,000 


The actual cost may well be between these figures. 


Capital assets necessary to enable productive work to be found for the immigrants. 


18. An assessment of the capital assets necessary to enable productive 
work to be found for the 100,000 immigrants must be shaped by certain assump- 
tions regarding their composition. For this purpose it is assumed that the ratio 
of earners to dependants will accord with the proportion found to obtain in the 
case of previous immigration, namely, 44 earners to 56 dependants. 
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19: The acceptance of a body of immigrants which would increase the 
Jewish population by 20 per cent. over a short space of time must inevitably 
strain Jewish economy and it is estimated that only about half the immigrants 
could be permanently absorbed without affecting the existing pattern of Jewish 
production. The provision which would have to be made for the absorption of the 
remaining half would not accord with the averages derived from the analysis of 
past investment since the adjustment of the pattern of production would be in 
the direction of those branches requiring heaviest investment. It would not be 
. unreasonable to assume that the capital investment required for the absorption 
of the second half would be double that required for the first. 


20. An estimate has been made of the capital investment required in respect 
; of that half of the immigrants who could be fitted into the existing pattern; the 
sum needed works out at £565 per head, including provision for personal capital, 
and for professional and commercial premises but excluding the cost of residential 
buildings (other than those of agricultural workers) which is separately dealt 
with. On the assumption made in the preceding paragraph, the cost of providing 
for the remaining half would be £1,130 per head, giving an overall average of 
£850 per head. This is the average cost for each of 100,000 immigrants, assuming, 
as already mentioned, a proportion of 44 earners to 56 dependants. 


= oF Oe ene 
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21. As stated above the cost of housing each immigrant will be about £270, 
sata | the total capital investment to £1,120 per head. The figure agrees 
reasonably well with the estimates brought by Mr. Hoofien to the notice of the 
Anglo-American Committee of between £1,350 and £1,076 (estimate of 
Mr. Nathan) and £1,143 (estimate by a member of the Jewish Agency’s Economic 
Research Bureau). 

22. The total capital investment required in order to provide employment 
for the earners included in a total immigration of 100,000 persons is thus about 
£85 millions excluding, or £112 millions including, the cost of residential 
buildings. 


Food Requirements of the Immigrants. 
23. An increase in the population by 100.000 would necessitate the following 


wy consequential increases in imported food supplies pro rata :— 
Per annum 
(100,000). 
Tons. 
Flour, in terms of wheat ... as a ee ea G BeO 
Flour, in terms of barley ... “pt te ie 2a OOO 
Edible oil, in terms of oilseeds ... ce a Ss eee 
Margarine, in terms of oilseeds ... ei a an 580 
Margarine, in terms of copra ... a ia ee 300 
Sugar ee 134 a fe of Fs jek a 200 
Tea. <2: sea sz i. Ab 54 es is 23 
Coffee an “f aT Be ee i ey 92 
Beef ae ms bd Tt eat a ve 936 


; Rice ry. : A 300 


24. The effect of the rapid increase in the Jewish population would be to 
aggravate demand pressure on local produce generally and so drive prices upwards. 
Rationing could not be introduced to meet the situation and there might well 
be need to import supplies of commodities obtained during the war period 
principally from local resources in order to maintain a reasonable level of con- 
sumption per caput in the Jewish community. To maintain the existing reduced 
lavel- ot consumption of dairy produce and eggs, the annual importation of the 
equivalent of 12 million litres of milk and 9 million eggs would be necessary. 
Palestine has no sources of supply other than those from which present require- 
ments are met and would be obliged to turn to the supply authorities in the 
United Kingdom and United States for the procurement of the additional 
supplies mentioned above. Local production (from which Arab production may 
for present purposes be excluded entirely) does not suffice even to meet present 
needs and could not be expanded with nearly sufficient rapidity, even assuming the 
immediate availability of land, livestock and materials, to keep pace with an 
expansion of the J ewish population by 20 per cent. in a period of two years. 


25. In the absence of specific data in regard to sources of supply and price 
levels, no useful estimate can be made of the potential cost of subsidisation if that 
were required, so long as the present world shortages continue, in order to adjust 
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the prices of the imported commodities to prices of local produce. The subsidisa- 
tion of bread alone would on present averages entail expenditure by the Palestine _ 
Government of approximately £7:10-0 for each ton of cereals imported. Perhaps 
the most serious aspect of the question is the indirect and unassessable additional 
burden likely to be placed on Government and other employers through the 
automatic increments to the cost of living factor in wages which would follow 
upon enhanced prices for foodstuffs, and the consequential rises in the local costs 
of production. 


B.—Note by the United States Delegation. 


The attached preliminary proposal was submitted by the Jewish Agency to 
the Department of State on the 12th June, 1946. It is subject to later modi- 
fication. 

United States Embassy, W.1, 

18th June, 1946. 


1. The Jewish Agency for Palestine has long taken a very purposive 
interest in all the technical and financial questions connected with large-scale 
Jewish immigration. A planning committee of the Jewish Agency has worked 
methodically on these matters for two years. The Agency’s technicians are pre- 
pared to consult and co-operate with any governmental or international authority 
that may participate in the transfer or resettlement work. Pursuant to its 
responsibilities under the mandate, the Agency long ago established the machinery 
for selection, reception, and settlement of immigrants. 


2. The Agency’s experts estimate that, out of these 100,000 immigrants, 
perhaps as many as 50,000 or 55,000 will be of age and condition to be available 
for gainful employment. It will be the Agency's policy also to include among 
the first 100,000 immigrants about 25,000 orphaned children. 


3. Of the 50,000 to 55,000 gainful workers, the Jewish Agency plans to 
absorb about 10,000 into agriculture. About 15,000 will be employed in industry 
and 25,000 to 30,000 in construction services and trade. 


4. Fortunately, Palestine has an we ais economy into which to absorb 


these new workers. They will take their places rapidly in a going concern. From 
1939 to 1945 the output of Jewish mixed farming rose by 85 per cent. Industrial 
production doubled. Labour is needed urgently, especially in agriculture and 
construction, 


5. Nevertheless, some temporary public assistance will be necessary. We 
estimate the cost of the public assistance that will be required by these 100,000 
immigrants in 1946 at between $35 million and $45 million. This cost is made 
up as follows :— 


(i) The cost of transporting 100,000 persons from Europe to Palestine 
(and of caring for them on the way) will be about $8 to $10 million. 
(ii) Transitional maintenance, medical care, rehabilitation and training 
expenditure for the immigrants in Palestine will require about 
$15 million to $20 million. 
(ii) Immediate requirements of clothing and minimum household utensils 
and furniture will be about $12 million to $15 million. 


6. We request international financial assistance during 1946 to meet these 
three categories of Jewish relief and rehabilitation requirements. A very large 
part of comparable expenditures is now being borne by the United States army 
in occupied Europe and by U.N.R.R.A. in other countries. We request similar 
assistance for these 100,000 Jewish immigrants in Palestine. 


7. By including 25,000 orphaned children among the 100,000 initial immi- 
grants, the Jewish community is assuming a far greater financial burden than 
that involved in the three items indicated above as appropriate claimants for 
international assistance during 1946. On the assumption that the average child 
will require five years of care after 1946, the financial burden for these 
25,000 children will come to $60 million. Moreover, we intend in our longer- 
term continuing immigration programme, to accept responsibility for a much 
larger number of children. To our minds, simple equity requires that the 
financial burden of care for these orphaned childven’ te met out of German 
reparations : their orphaned condition results directly from German aggression 
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and from the German policy of extermination. That we shall, however, care 
for our Jewish children, no matter what settlement we receive in the matter of 
reparation, need, we trust, hardly be added. 


8. Among productive investments that will be required in order permanently 
to absorb the 100,000 immigrants into the existing economy, the most urgent is 
housing. Housing them even in a very congested manner will cost at least 
$40 million. To build this housing, it will be necessary to import 21 million 
board feet of lumber, 3 million board feet of plywood, 3,500 metric tons of pipe, 
and 1,300 metric tons of corrugated sheets. These quantities are negligible in 
the perspective of total United States supplies, but they cannot be procured 
without governmental assistance. 


9. Many other productive investments will be required to assure the 
100,000 immigrants a modern standard of living. About $10 million will be 
spent immediately on their farm equipment and perhaps $25 million before 
they are fully equipped. Perhaps $20 million or $25 million will be invested 
as soon as possible on the first instalment of a large irrigation scheme. Industry 
will expand its investment by $255 million to $30 million. Non-residential 
construction (in public services, private services, trade and transport) will need 
ultimately an investment of $20 million to $30 million. 


10. The Jewish Agency has given much thought to the problem of the 
sources of capital for Palestinian economic development to meet the needs of 
a large-scale Jewish immigration, as well as the needs of our Arab neighbours 
in Palestine. The total amounts required during the next decade are large. Part 
of the capital will come from new saving in Palestine, part from the over 
$500 million of sterling balances Palestine holds in London, from the inflow 
of private investment capital, from world Jewish contributions, from repara- 
tions, and from public lending institutions. In the field of public lending, we 
look immediately to the Export-Import Bank of Washington and later to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


11. Our plans, therefore, envisage four types of international assistance. 
First, a financial contribution to our relief and rehabilitation needs in 1946. 
Second priority assistance in obtaining necessary materials and equipment. 
Third, reparations, to the amount of a small fraction of our just claim. Fourth, 
access for sound development projects to the public lending institutions of the 
United States and other countries. 


C.—Sub-Committee Report on the Preliminary Proposal submitted by the Jewish 
Agency to the Department of State on 12th June, 1946. 


The *‘ preliminary proposal’’ submitted by the Jewish Agency to the 
Department of State is based upon an intake of 10,000 immigrants a month. Its 
main object is, as stated in its last paragraph, to indicate the extent to which 
and the sources from which the Agency will require international assistance in 
settling the immigrants on arrival and in providing accommodation and employ- 
ment for them. 

In this study, the proposals made by the Agency are examined paragraph 
by paragraph. It will be noted that the statistics attributed to the Jewish 
Agency in this Report are not always identical with those contained in their 
preliminary proposal (B above). This is due to the fact that the Jewish Agency 
subsequently communicated certain additional information to the United States 
Delegation. 


Paragraph 2. 


The Agency estimates that, out of 100,000 immigrants, from 50,000 to 55,000 
will be available for gainful employment and 25,000 will be children. The 
former figure is larger than the figure of 44,000 assumed for the purpose in 
paragraph 18 of A above by the British Delegation. Previous immigration has 
been in the proportion of 44 earners to 56 dependants. If the proportion now 
assumed by the Agency is realised, the amount of capital required per head in 
order to place the earners among the 100,000 immigrants in gainful occupation 
will be correspondingly increased. 

It is doubtful whether the proportion of children to adults in the centres in 
Germany, Austria and Italy is so high as 25 to 75 and, if immigration is 
confined to this source, the number of children anticipated by the Agency will 
probably not be available. 3 : 
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No useful conclusions depending on the proportions of wage earners to 
dependants or of children to adults can usefully be drawn until the statistics 
from the Control Authorities in Europe have been received. 


Paragraph 3. 

The following table gives a comparison between the proportions in which 
the Jewish Agency and the British Delegation estimate that the immigrants 
will be employed during the first two or three years in agricultural and non- 
agricultural occupations, respectively :— 

Jewish British 

Agency. Delegation. 
Agriculture, including citrus 18,000 10,300 
Non-agriculture ... mh 32,000 to 37,000 40,700 


Total ae ss 50,000 to 55,000 51,000 
The Jewish Agency estimates that ultimately the number employed in agriculture 
will be reduced to 10,000 and that employed in non-agricultural occupations 
increased to from 40,000 to 45,000. 
Paragraph 4. 

The statement that Palestine has an expanding economy into which to absorb 
these new workers is open to question except as reflecting the immediate short- 
term position. It is probable, as stated in paragraph 7 of A above that employ- 
ment for them can be found over the next two or three years, but beyond that 
time the situation is problematical. Many branches of Palestine industry cannot 
hope to survive the impact of competitive goods from overseas and much of 
Palestine’s agriculture is only economic so long as the present world food 
shortage exists and agricultural products cannot be imported from abroad. It 
is estimated in paragraph 10 of A above that, when normal conditions return, 
nearly 60,000 workers will be displaced from their present employment and have 
to be otherwise absorbed. The possibility of such absorption, which must depend 
on the re-orientation of Palestinian industry, including its agriculture, and the 
establishment of a much larger export trade (which again will depend to a 
large extent on the attitude of the Arabs of the Middle East generally towards 
Palestinian Jewry), is a question involving so many unknown and unknowable 
factors, that anything in the nature of firm prognostication is quite impossible. 


Paragraph 5. 

The Agency has estimated the expenditure on transitional assistance (viz., 
expenditure on the immigrants incurred between the camps in Europe and 
absorption into the Jewish community in Palestine) at between £8,750,000 and 
£11,250,000. This is allocated as follows :— 

Minimum. Maximum. 
£. £. 

1. Transport and maintenance en route ... 2,000,000 2,500,000 

2. Maintenance, medical care, rehabilitation 

and training in Palestine ... ae 3,750,000 5,000,000 
3. Immediate requirements of clothing, 
utensils and furniture ue a 3,000,000 3,750,000 


8,750,000 11,250,000 


In framing estimates of the cost of transitional expenditure, the British 
Delegation did not include provision for transportation and maintenance en route, 
it being understood that the relevant costs would be met by the Government of 
the United States. 

The British Delegation’s estimate of ‘‘ transitional ” expenditure under the 
other two items was based on the assumption that 100,000 immigrants would be 
passed through the receiving camp in two years. It comprised the following 
elements :— 

£. 

(a) Maintenance mS es se ae oa mt 2,400,000 

(6b) Medical care, rehabilitation, camp services... Sie 500,000 

(c) Immediate requirements of clothing and _ personal 

necessities ae ae Bb. eh nas sate 1,500,000 

(dq) Training: building industry (15,000) ... 390,000 


4,790,000 
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The estimated expenditure on camp furniture and utensils is included partly 
_ in the £1 million allowed by the British delegation for the construction of a 
camp and partly under items (a) and (b) above. The cost of building does not 
enter into the Jewish Agency’s estimate (although it is understood that they 
contemplate an additional expenditure of from half to three quarters of a million 
pounds on a transit camp to hold about 20,000 immigrants) so that, for com- 
parative purposes, the sum of £1 million for camp construction is not shown in 
this summary of the British delegation’s estimate. Assuming that of the 
£1 million for camp construction, 10 per cent. may represent the cost of equip- 
ment, £100,000 should be added to the total of £,4,790,000 shown above. The 
comparable figures then are :— 
£ 
I. British delegation’s estimate ... Or. off we 4,890,000 
II. Agency’s estimate (less transport)— 
from we We Bie mie aN ae ed 6,750,000 
to SePMAN RE aE eae a etl. ids OTs ca dO 


Estimate I, as has been stated, is based on a rate of intake and output of 
immigrants which would permit of the disposition of 100,000 immigrants in 
Palestine in two years, while Estimate II is based on an intake of 10,000 a month 
for ten months with a period in camp varying from one to three months. 


Paragraph 7. 


Reference has already been made under paragraph 2 to the probability that 
the number of children to be included among the immigrants will be much lower 
than the 25,000 assumed. The cost per child, namely, £10 per month, excluding 
the cost of housing, which the Agency accepts, appears to be reasonable. 

No specific allowance for the continued maintenance of children after any 
period spent in the transit camp is made in the estimates prepared by the British 
Delegation. This item is included in the expenditure necessary to enable an 
immigrant to be absorbed, the figure given being the average for each immigrant, 
including dependents and children. 

The Agency proposes that the £15 million required for the maintenance 
of the children, at £10 a month each for five years, shall be met out of German 
reparations. The amount available from this source will consist of :— 


(2) £3,750,000, being two-thirds of £5,600,000 available out of the repara- 
tions pool. 

(b) The proceeds of non-monetary gold found by the Allies in Germany. 

(c) Certain assets of Nazi victims dying without heirs, 


Paragraph 8. 

The housing proposals of the Agency contemplate housing 85,000 out of 
100,000 immigrants at a density of 2} persons per room-unit, and assume that 
15,000 persons will be housed with relatives. The Agency proposes that half the 
number of houses should be of a so-called semi-permanent type, built of timber 
and corrugated iron, which it estimates will cost about £120 per person housed, 
and the other half of a more permanent prefabricated concrete type, now in the 
experimental stage, at the cost of about £160 per person housed. The average 
cost would thus be about £140 per person housed, and the total cost about 
£12 millions. These proposals differ from those given in paragraph 8 of the 
Agency's memorandum, where the cost is based solely on timber aid corrugated 
iron structures. 

The proposals of the Agency and of the British delegation compares as 
follows :-— 


Jewish Agency. British Delegation. 
£ £ 
Temporary housing 500,000 to 750,000 1,000,000 
Permanent housing 12,000,000 13,000,000 to 27,000,000 


Total ... 12,500,000 to 12,750,000 14,000,000 to 28,000,000 


The speed at which the transit camp can be evacuated will depend on the 
rate at which more permanent housing can be provided. The Government of 
Palestine have in prospect an urgent scheme for the housing of ex-service men in 
prefabricated buildings, and it is estimated that the present capacity of the 
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building trade of Palestine does not extend to more than 800 units in six months. 
The requirements of the Agency are 35,000 units, either semi-permanent or pre- 


fabricated, within a year. It should, of course, be practicable materially to increase ~ 


the present rate as more building labour becomes available and if supplies of the 
necessary materials are guaranteed, but it is clear that any lag in the provision 
of housing, whether permanent or semi-permanent, will entail both a larger 
transit camp and a longer residence in it. 


Paragraph 9. 

The Agency’s proposals in regard to investment to permit of the employ- 
ment of those of the 100,000 immigrants who would be fitted for gainful employ- 
ment may be summarised as follows :— 


£ £ 
Agriculture ... a te 2,500,000 to 6,250,000 
Irrigation scheme ... re a 5,000,000 to 6,250,000 
Industry... * $a Et 6,250,000 to 7,500,000 
Other occupations... ... ... 5,000,000 to 7,500,000 





18,750,000 to 27,500,000 


This implies a capital investment of £341 minimum and £550 maximum 
per earner, or of from £188 to £275 per head. This estimate no doubt assumes 
that the absorption of between 50,000 and 55,000 workers could be accomplished 
without drastic reorganisation of Jewish production, an assumption which the 
British delegation found itself unable to accept. The British delegation’s estimate 
of capital requirements amounting to £850 per head and a total provision of 
£85 million was based on past experience coupled with the anticipation that 
only about 50 per cent. of the immigrants could be absorbed without such drastic 
reorganisation and that the requirements in respect of the balance would be 
doubled. In the absence of more detailed information regarding the branches 
of investment contemplated and the amount of employment likely to be created 
thereby comparisons cannot readily be made between the Agency’s and the 
British delegation’s estimates, except in the case of agriculture. The Agency’s 
estimates for agricultural investment appear to exclude land and dwellings and 
on this basis the following comparison can be made between the Agency’s figure 
and the figure used in the preparation of the British delegation’s estimate of 
capital requirements :— 


Agency’s estimate: £625 per earner. 
Delegation’s estimate: £630 per earner. 


If the assumption made by the British delegation that double the normal 
investment will be required in respect of half the immigrants is applied to the 
Jewish Agency’s figures, if an addition is made to the latter in respect of agri- 
cultural land which is included in the British delegation’s estimate but excluded 
from that of the Jewish Agency) and if the cost of the maintenance of children 
is included, the Agency’s estimate is increased to from £63 million minimum to 
£76 million maximum, which is at least comparable with the British delegation’s 
figure of £85 million. 


Paragraph 10. 


The best estimate which can be made of the net liquid assets of the Jewish 
community in Palestine, part of which might be available for investments, is as 
follows :— 


£ 
Total holdings, including sterling balances... 62,000,000 
Less necessary liquid resources Hes ei 21,000,000 
Surplus tp ins a ss ot 41,000,000 
Less postponed depreciation and replacement of 
fixed assets and for replenishment of stocks 
to pre-war level ae eas ae a 19,000,000 





Balance pe s vas si re 22,000,000 


66 
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It is impossible to say how much of this sum is available for new investment in 
Palestine as a considerable part of it belongs to consumers and is liable to be 
spent on consumer goods produced elsewhere. 

Of the other sources mentioned, no large inflow of private investment capital 
is in prospect. Receipts from reparations have been dealt with under 
paragraph 7. It appears doubtful whether the provision of funds for the 
expansion of Jewish industry, the largest item on the expenditure side, would 
fall within the sphere of the Export-Import Bank of Washington. The major 
source of funds seems at present likely to be world Jewish contributions. The 
United Jewish Appeal in the United States had secured £19 million by the end 
of May and seems likely to reach its target of £25 million before it closes in 
August. 48 per cent. of the total collected, or about £11 million, will probably 
be allotted to Zionist projects. The amount will be augmented by other 
organisations, ¢.g., the Joint Distribution Committee and by similar Jewish 
appeals in Britain, South Africa and other countries. 


Summary. 


Summarised, the estimates of the British Delegation and of the Jewish 
Agency compare as follows :— 








British Delegation. Jewish Agency. 
Item. Millions of £s. Millions of £3. 
Transitional assistance 4-9 6-8to 8-8 
Housing ae of, 14 to 28 12-5 to 12-8 
Absorption ane 85 18-8 to 27:5 
Maintenance of children | e ; 15 
103-9 to 117-9 53-1 to 64-1 


On the hypothesis set out at the end of the comments on paragraph 9, the Jewish 


Agency’s estimate would be increased to a sum between £82-5 million and 
£96-9 million. 
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17th June, 1946. 


PALESTINE. 


COMBINED STUDY OF REPORT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE. 


HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Note BY THE BritTIsH DELEGATION. 


ITEM (ce), relating to recommendation No. 1 of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Enquiry, reads as follows on the agenda for the discussions :— 


“ The steps that might be taken to secure that practical effect is given 
in Europe to the provision of the United Nations Charter calling for the 
‘universal respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language and religion.’ ’’ 


2. The promotion of the observance of human rights throughout the world 
is one of the most important tasks of the United Nations Organisation. In the 
Preamble to the United Nations Charter the member States reaffirm their ‘‘ faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person 
The third Purpose (Article 1) of the United Nations includes “ promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion . . . .” This Purpose 
is repeated in Article 55 of the Charter, regarding international economic and 
social co-operation, and in Article 62 (2) the Economic and Social Council is 
empowered “ to make recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect for 
and observance of human rights and freedoms for all.” 


3. Article 68 of the Charter expressly requires the Economic and Social 
Council to set up a Commission for the Promotion of Human Rights. At its first 
meeting in London in February last, the Council accordingly established a 
“Nuclear Commission for Human Rights” and directed it to submit proposals 
to the Council regarding :— 


“ (a) an International Bill of Rights: 
(6) international declarations or conventions on civil liberties: the status of 
women; freedom of information; and similar matters: 
(c) the protection of minorities; 
(2) the prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex. language or 
religion.” en 


4. The Nuclear Commission duly met in New York in April and May and 
submitted a report, which is now before the Economic and Social Council. The 
more important recommendations in this report are the following :— 


(a) Drafting of an International Bill of Rights as soon as possible by the 
full Human Rights Commission which is to be set up by the Council; 

(b) The organisation of regional conferences of experts and, pending such 
conferences, the seeking of advice from individual experts from 
different regions; 

(¢) The inclusion of provisions for basic human rights in Treaties, in par- 
ticular Peace Treaties; 

(¢) The acceptance of similar provisions by States seeking admission to the 
United Nations; : 

(¢) Provision for the implementation of the observance of human rights and 
of an International Bill of Rights; 

(f) Aid to the Security Council by empowering the Commission on Human 
Rights to point to cases where violation of human rights committed in 
one country may, by its gravity, its frequency, or its systematic nature, 
constitute a threat to the peace. 
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5. The Nuclear Commission also recommend that public discussion of human 
rights should be stimulated and encouraged throughout the world, that member 
nations should be invited to establish information groups who would transmit 
information on the observance of human rights in their countries and that the 
U.N.O. Secretariat should collect and publish this and other information. 


6. This report received general approval when it came before the Economic 
and Social Council on the 3lst May. There was agreement that the drafting of 
an International Bill of Rights should be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 
However, several delegations counselled a careful approach to the proposals for 
regional conferences and for a mechanism of enforcement (points (b) and (¢) in 
paragraph 4 above). The report was then referred toa Committee of the Council 
for detailed study, after which it will again come before the Council itself, who 
will also doubtless set up the full Commission on Human Rights at an early date. 


7. Recommendation No. 1 (¢) in the list of subjects for discussion by the 
Anglo-American Conference of Officials is clearly directly connected with point (e) 
in paragraph 4 above, namely, with the proposal for the implementation of human 
rights and of an International Bill of Rights. The Nuclear Commission 
described this recommendation more fully as being for the creation of an “ Inter- 
national Agency of Implementation, entrusted with the task of watching over 
the general observance of human rights in order to prevent the recurrence of acts 
as monstrous as those which formed the prelude to the Second World War.”’ 


8. The proposals of the Nuclear Commission and, in particular, their 
recommendations about “implementation” of human rights, will obviously 
require very careful study by the interested organs of the United Nations 
Organisation and the Governments of member States. As the Nuclear Commis- 
sion recognise in their report, “ political actions ” may be found to be necessary. 
No doubt it will fall to the full Commission on Human Rights to develop the 
proposals as the next stage. 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1, 
17th June, 1946. 
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